Not the headline stories but the 
actions of the involved principals 
yield true significance of internat’l 
developments. Reading between the 
lines is a revealing tho unpleasant 
occupation in these days. 

By the time these words are in 
print there shall, no doubt, have 
been issued a statement on accom- 
plishments of Kremlin conferences. 
It will read well; may include some 
sort of promise to lift Berlin block- 
ade. But these conferences at outset 
were American concession. Little 
more than a mo ago we were in- 
sisting that the blockade must be 
lifted as a necessary preliminary to 
discussion. 

Soviet arrests, unauthorized flights 
over U S sector, etc, add up to bit- 
ter (and to many Americans in- 
credible) fact that in Germany to- 
day, Russia tops the totem pole. 
We're low man; partly, of course, 
because we play for time; and be- 
cause, if worst comes, we must have 
the home front firmly convinced 
that we tried to keep peace. 

If Kremlin lifts Berlin blockade 
voluntarily, it can be clamped down 
again—at a more awkward time— 
say at Holiday season, a few wks 
before DEWEY (assuming election) 
takes office. 
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MAY WE gut YOU ON THAT? 


Henry J TAYLOR, news analyst 
and commentator: “Spend enough 
and tax enough and we will get into 
socialism thru the back door.” 1-Q 


EarL O SHREVE, Pres, U S Chamber 
of Commerce: “The latest achieve- 
ments of American enterprise show 
how shallow, how blind, how faith- 
less were the judgments of many 
critics of business during the pre- 
war depression decade.” 2-Q 

W P N Ebwarps, head of British 
Information Services in the U S&S, 
discussing Soviet blockade of Ber- 
lin. “Unbelievable tho it would have 
seemed only a few wks ago, there 
is now no difficulty in meeting—and 
going on meeting—the food require- 
ments of 2,500,000 people entirely by 
air.” 3-Q 

W L McKenzie KInG, former 
Prime Minister of Canada: “War 
has shown us that the way of 
monopoly and unrestricted power is 
a way that leads to destruction, 
desolation, and death. The only 
path to prosperity and peace is the 
path of cooperation and human 
brotherhood.” 4-Q 


Sir WM OsLER: “Humanity has but 
3 great enemies: fever, famine, and 
war; of these by far the greatest, 


and by far the most terrible, is. 


fever.” 


5-Q 

HERBERT HOOVER, former Pres of 
U S: “The ist need of the world, 
more urgent even than bread, is 


order. And the 2nd is food. Hungry 
people abandon all restraint, and 
defy all order. The next imperative 
need is to restore economic produc- 
tion, for the starving cannot long be 
supported on charity.” 6-Q 

PAUL R NELSON, mbr of Chicago 
public relations firm: “We figure 
the place to start an education in 
gov't is at home. Good gov’t doesn’t 
just happen.” 7-Q 

DREW PEARSON, columnist: “Gen’l 
Omar Bradley is a 4-star human 
being as well as a 4-star gen’l.” 8-Q 

LOWELL THOMAS, news commenta- 
tor, giving advice to graduates of 
Rider College, Trenton, N J: “Marry 
the daughter of the banker who 
controls the mortgages of the corp’n 
for which you work.” 9-Q 

Dr HEWLETT JOHNSON, the “red 
dean” of Canterbury, after being re- 
fused a visa to enter the U S: “I 
hope to go to America within 3 yrs 
when this has blown over, when Mr 
Wallace is pres, as I think he is 
sure to be.” 10-Q 








E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACHIEVEMENT—Credit—1 

“The world,” said Dwight Morrow 
to his son, “is divided into people 
who do things and people who get 
the credit. Try, if you can, to be- 
long to the ist class—there’s far 
less competition.”—S African Busi- 
ness Efficiency. (Johannesburg) 


ADVICE—2 

To one who knows, it is super- 
fluous to give advice; to those who 
know not, it is useless——Akron Bap- 
tist Jnl. 


AGE—3 

To me old age is always 15 yrs 
older than I am.—BERNARD BARUCH, 
quoted in This Wk. 


“I attribute my longevity,” said a 
man upon turning 100, “to the fact 
that I lived most of my life before 
the world went nuts!”—Grit. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

The straight and narrow path 
would probably not be so narrow if 
more people walked on it.—Sun- 
shine. 


BUREAUCRACY—5 

Bureaucracy is like parking meters. 
After hiring a lot of people to 
watch and collect—they use the 
money that’s left to buy more park- 
ing meters——Labor Union. 


CHARACTER—6 

It’s easy to make some folks 
think you’re a good egg. That is, 
until you’re busted——Norman Ross, 
WGN broadcast. 


CHILDREN—Observations—7 
A little girl, 7 yrs old, was trying 
to talk to her mother who was busy 


with the washing. “Why do people 
get married?” she asked. 

“Oh,” her mother repl’d, “so that 
they can have children.” 

“And then the children grow up 
and get married so they can have 
children?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And that keeps going on and 
on?” 

“ves.” 

A moment’s pause, and then the 
child said: “Huh! Is that all there 
is to life?”—-Rev ALsSon J SMITH, “A 
Faith to Bequeath Our Children,” 
Everybody's Digest, 10-’48. 


COMMUNISM—8 

There’s a story going around 
Washington of a public official who 
was asked a direct question con- 
cerning a certain individual. “Well,” 
he repl’d, “I can’t prove that he’s 
a Communist, but when I see a 
bird with feathers like a duck and 
wings like a duck, that flies like a 
duck and squawks like a duck, that 
has webbed feet and a beak like a 
duck, that waddles and swims like 
a duck and associates with ducks, 
then I feel justified in concluding 
that the bird is a sure-enough 
duck.”—Quoted in WHALEY-EATON 
Service. 


CONSCIENCE—9 

Conscience: where there’s a will, 
there’s always a weigh. MARY 
Dorsey, Catholic Digest. 


CONVERSATION—10 

Three safe rejoinders guaranteed 
to lead to no controversy—no mat- 
ter what the opinion of the other 
fellow: 


1. “Se Oh. 
2. “You were saying. . .” 
ee ss ee Ge 


If it wears you out, you can al- 
ways go home, read a good book, 
and avoid society—Canadian Busi- \ 
ness. 


COST-OF-LIVING—11 

People who live beyond their 
means should act their wage—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


DRINK—Drinking—12 

Alcohol is something which very 
often puts the wreck in recreation. 
—The Johnson Way, hm, Johnson 
Printing Co. 


EDUCATION—13 

No sooner is a freshman seated 
in his lst class room than he en- 
counters a set of questions designed 


to reveal his inmost soul to the 
dean or some folksy instructor. A 
Princeton freshman, thus asked 
why he came to Princeton, repl’d: 
“Mother liked the trees.”"—Jnl of 
Education. 


ETHICS—14 

Ethics consist in this, that I ex- 
perience the necessity of practising 
the same reverence for life toward 
all will-to-live as toward my own.— 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER, Philosophy of 
Civilization. (Macmillan) 


EUROPE—Postwar—15 

Syd Gruson, N Y Times foreign 
correspondent in Poland, had a 
skiing accident which resulted in 
a broken leg. To give an idea of 
values in Poland he writes: 

“When I got into the operating 
room I practically begged them to 
cut off my boot rather than try to 
get it off whole. My Polish is just 
good enough to have understood 
the sister telling the dr, ‘He wants 
us to cut the boot, and with boots 
so expensive, too. How foolish.’ And 
they took it off whole.”—Times 
Talk, hm, N Y Times. 


EXPERIENCE—16 

The wealth of experience is one 
possession that has not yet been 
taxed—Santa Fe Magazine, hm, 
Santa Fe Ry. 


FEAR—17 
Fear is the blister on the heel of 
Peace—Dublin Opinion. 


FREEDOM—of Speech—18 
Thank goodness, we live in a free 
country, where a man dares say 
just what he thinks—if his wife, 
the neighbors, the reporters, the po- 
lic¢, and his boss are not listening. 
ptimist Magazine. 


AMBLING—19 

Peter Donald, the radio actor, 
visited Monte Carlo a fewedeys.ago 
and his guide assured him that 
there was enough variety in gamb- 
ling equipment there to satisfy any 
gambler. One of the machines 
shown him was a large juke-box 
which had countless slots and games. 
“But what does a gambling man do 
if this machine goes on the blink?” 
“Oh, he’d still get action,” explained 
the guide, “because here in Monte 
Carlo there’s always someone around 
to bet you on what’s wrong with the 
machine.”—LEONARD LYONS, syndi- 
cated col. 
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GOVERNMENT—20 
Gov’t nowadays is simply some 
figures followed by 9 zeros.-—Bank- 


| They DO say... | 
| Romance is blooming and busi- | 
ness is booming in marriage li- I 
| cense bureaus across the country. ; 
| Catalytic agent—where needed: 
| presidential order deferring — | 
bands from the draft. . . A late 
| statistic in the comic field: As ; 
| of July 1st, there were some 296 | 
| various comic books published at | 
| 2 monthly circulation of 60 mil- | 
| lion. . . Cost-of-living continues | 
| its upward spiral with average | 
| primary mkt prices showing an | 
| advance of 5% during wk ending | 
| Aug 7, a 11.2% gain over same | 
| wk last yr. Ironic in that it is | 
| just as pertinent today as when | 
| it appeared 30 yrs ago in the | 
| Cincinnati Enquirer is Luke Mc- | 
| LuKE’s comment: “The greatest 
campaign managers we know are 
| mothers who are trying to raise ! 
| 5 or 6 kids with prices as high | 
| as they are now”. . . Go west, | 
; young man with a cent, go west! ; 
| In Shanghai, if you hurry, your r 
cent will bring you more than 
100,000 Chinese dollars! 


HATE—21 

There are features of Soviet con- 
duct and indeed features of our own 
nat’] conduct which are evil and 
which we should hate. But hatred 
of evil is very different from the 
hatred of people as a group. Those 
who stand on the brink of disaster 
cannot safely indulge in emotions 
which make them unstable and un- 
reasoning —“A Positive Program for 
Peace,” Federal Council Bulletin. 


HOME—Modern—22 

Many of the homes nowadays 
seem to be on 3 shifts—father is 
on the night shift, mother is on the 
day shift, and the children shift 
for themselves—Highways of Hap- 
piness, hm, Central Culvert Corp’n. 


HUMBLENESS—23 

A man who does great good and 
talks not of it is on the way to per- 
fection—World Order. 


LABOR—Unions—24 

To produce opera at the Met calls 
for negotiating with 12 unions—or 
13 if it’s Carmen. The Toreador will 
need a meat-cutter’s card—Port- 
land Oregonian. 


LIFE—25 

Life is like traveling in an open 
car with one’s back to the horses: 
you see the path, you have an in- 
distinct notion of the sides, but 
none whatever of where you are 
going—Lapy Burton, quoted in 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


Life is 10% what. you make it and 
90% how to take it—Mo-Pacific 
Lines, hm, Mo-Pacific Ry. 


MIND—26 

The millstones of the human 
mind go round and round; if they 
have nothing to grind, they must 
themselves be ground. What is ner- 
vous prostration but the wearing 
out of the 2 millstones with no 
grist between?—Origin unknown. 


OPINION—27 

Some people never change their 
opinion because it’s been in the 
family for generations—R & R 
Magazine. 


ORIGIN: Oath Taking—28 

Raising the right hand while 
taking an oath in court originated 
in the days when a person who had 
been convicted of a felony was 
barred as a witness. 

As such the individual had a 
letter “F” branded on his palm, 
every person before taking the 
stand was required to expose his 
hand to prove he was not disquali- 
fied for this reason.—One Hundred 
and Eleven. (Ireland) 


PERSISTENCE—29 

Some people decide there are no 
fish in the stream because they 
don’t rise to the first fly offered; 
others know enough to change 
bait.—Pick-Up, United Parcel Serv- 
ice. 


PREJUDICE—30 

A young liberal -Catholic priest, 
sent to work in the Deep South, be- 
came frustrated over the way his 
white neighbors shunned him. 
Things finally got so bad people 
began crossing to the other side of 
the st when they saw him coming. 
But then 1 day he met a bright- 
eyed little colored lad who greeted 
him with a cheery, “Hello, Father.” 

The priest was overjoyed to meet 
a kind word. “How nice of you to 
greet me so cheerfully,” he told the 
youngster. “I’ll bet you’re Catholic.” 

Looking the priest squarely in 
the eyes, the youngster shook his 
head slowly and said: “Oh no, 
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Father, I’m not a Catholic. It’s bad 
enough down here just being a 
Negro!”—Jas L Hicks, Baltimore 
Afro-American. 


PUBLICITY—31 

Publicity is easy to get. Just be so 
successful you don’t need it, and 
then you'll get it—Washington Post. 


RELIGION—and Business—32 

The all-too-prevalent opinion that 
religious precepts and business do 
not mix is a reflection upon our 
capacity to comprehend. They must 
and do mix; no business can hope 
to succeed and endure unless it 
maintains sound ethical standards 
in its dealings. A reputation for 
integrity is the cornerstone of busi- 
ness success. . . there is ample room 
in postwar business for Christian 
convictions and policies. They can 
make business, just as they can 
make the individual, stronger and 
more productive than ever—F W 
LITCHFIELD, Chairman of Board, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, quoted 
by CarRL W Snyper, “There Is an 
Appropriate Place for Religion in 
Mgt and Labor,” American Luther- 
an, 8-"48. 


SCIENCE—Progress—33 
In science there is only progress 
. what is gained by. scientific 
discovery is gained forever; it may 
be added to, it may seem to be 
covered up, but it can never be 
taken away.—Sir MICHAEL FOSTER, 
Science Digest. 
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ELECTRICAL AIDS: New wire 
has been announced, insulated with 
natural rubber, designed for wiring 
damp basements and other moist 
spots, Soaking wire in water actual- 


ly increases insulating qualities. 
Mf’d by U S Rubber. (Newsweek) 

FOOD: Cylindrical, “dribble- 
proof” sandwich, heated with infra- 
red rays, has made its bow in St 
Louis. Consists of tube-shaped 
piece of dough, one end open and 
the other end closed, with a choice 
of several fillings in the center. 
Diner is supposed to start eating 
from the open end and work down. 
(San Francisco Chronicle) 

HOUSEHOLD AIDS: Metal putty, 
a plastic compound, etches itself 
into metal surfaces for filling in 
cracks and dents. Requiring no heat, 
it’s applied with knife or fingers. 
Hardens within a few min’s. Rocket 
Distributors, N Y. (Modern Indus- 
try) 

KITCHEN AIDS: Small, harmless, 
unbreakable chemical cake is at- 
tached to inside of garbage pail lid. 
Removes odors completely, is re- 
pellent to insects, rodents, cats and 
dogs. Retails for 25¢. (Extension) 

MEDICAL SUPPLIES: Adhesive 
plaster, which can remain on the 
body of the patient for long periods 
without irritating the skin, contains 
2 substances which combat the 
growth under the plastic of bacteria 
which cause the irritation. (Science 
News Letter) 


PAINTING: Moisture indicator 
tells accurately whether newly-plas- 
tered surface is dry enough to take 
paint. Test probe is firmly pressed 
against the mat’l and a colored 
meter indicates surface dryness. In- 
strument is battery operated, port- 
able; weighs about 5 lbs. (Canadian 
Business) 


SEXES—34 

Man argues that a woman can’t 
be trusted too far. Woman argues 
that man can’t be trusted too near. 
—Ray D Everson, Ind Farmer's 
Guide. 


SIMPLICITY—35 

Keep it simple. That’s a grand 
rule for anyone to follow in writing. 
The trick, however, is to make sure 
you bear in mind that simple can 
also mean stupid—Howarp W NEw- 
ton, Adv & Selling. 


SPEECH—Speaking—36 

Timidly and without hope, we of- 
fer the following story to the po- 
litical orators of 1948. We pray that 
any spellbinder who reads it may 
take its lesson to heart—but we’re 
not betting on it. 

Agesilaus II, King of Sparta, had 
little respect for orators who chose 
small matters for lengthy and dif- 
fuse discourses. 

Once, when a man had com- 
mended a certain orator for magni- 
fying trifles into grandiose speeches, 
Agesilaus retorted, “I do not think 
that shoemaker a good workman 
who makes a great shoe for a little 
foot.”—Wall St Jnl. 


The greatest number of muscles 
in any human mbr are in the hu- 
man tongue, and the tongue exceeds 
all other mbrs in the variety of its 
movements. — Enos Magazine, hm, 
Enos Coal Mining Co. 


SUBTLETY—37 

A Chinese life ins co, worrying 
about a policyowner who had “for- 
gotten” to mail his premium, sent 
him this memo: “Esteemed policy- 
holder, kindly refrain from joining 
illustrious ancestors while insignifi- 
cant premium repose upaid in 
offending pocket since meantime 
honorable family, not Co, is holding 
the burlap.”"—R & R Magazine. 


SUCCESS—38 

“Prince” Michael Romanoff re- 
sents people who ask: “How does 
it feel to be a success?” 

“I was a success when I was 
sleeping on a park bench,” he tells 
them coldly. “You are confusing 
success with comfort.”—‘Romanoff,” 
American Wkly, 8-1-'48. 


SUPERSTITION—39 

Many yrs ago, people thought 
that yawning might permit the soul 
to leave the body thru the open 
mouth, and so the hand was placed 


before the mouth to prevent the 
soul from departing and to keep 
devils and demons from entering 
the body.—Mutual. Moments, hm, 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Ass'n. 


TOTALITARIANISM—40 

A totalitarian state is one where 
everything is compulsory that .is not 
forbidden. — Arcadia (Wis) News- 
Leader. 


r | 
| At Random | 
| Just before the Assembly of 
| the UN met at Lake Success last | 
| Sept the American Bible Society | 
| 
| 
| 


presented an English Bible and a 
| Norwegian New Testament to the 
Sec’y Gen’l of the UN, Trygve 
Lie. He posed for a photograph | 
with his finger on a page of the | 
Bible opened at random. After | 
| the bulb flashed a reporter no- ! 
| ticed that the Sec’y Gen’l’s finger | 
| was resting on the Ist verse of 
| the 133rd Psalm, which reads: 
| “Behold how good and how pleas- 
| ant it is for brethren to dwell 
| together in unity!”—Lyon Mear- 
| son, “The Book of a Thousand 
| Tongues,” Everbody’s Digest, 10- 
"48. 

Some of our efforts to achieve 
real values in the lives of our 
children have had the quality of 
my son’s Bible reading. He was 
muttering over and over the 
names of the books of the Old 
and New Testaments— apparent- 
| ly without finding what he was 
| seeking. He finally called, “Mom, 
} where is the Book of Random. 
| Is it in the Old Testament or in 
| the New?” I assured him there 
| was no such book but he in- 
| sisted, “Yes, there is, Mom. It 
| says right here in my comic 
book, ‘Open your Bible at ran- 


dom.’” — EVELYN Lucus, “The 

Things That Endure,” Baptist 

| Leader, 9-'48, 41 
Rita a EI a 
WAR—42 


That phrase “measures short of 
war” again bobs up gaily in the 
news. We remember it well, and 
also how it always gets shorter and 
shorter.—BILL VAUGHAN, Kansas City 
Star. 


WORK—43 

It is not the hrs you put in your 
work, but the work you put in your 
hrs.—Canadian Business. 
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“A pair of shoes two sizes too small... .’ 


For the survival of mankind, Road to Survival, 
by Wm Voct (Sloane, $4.), may be one of the most 
crucial books ever written. It is the revelation that 
the earth, as abused by man, is unable to support the 
human race in terms of its most basic need—food. 
Because of their abundance, we have tended to take 
the earth’s resources for granted, but now, as Mr Vogt reveals with clarity 


and force, man’s conquest of nature is becoming a suicidal process where- 
by the world, a sanctuary without exits for a fast-breeding human race, 


is rapidly being made uninhabitable. 


Bernard Baruch, in introducing the book, comments: “It is no dry-as- 
dust study; it deals with the raw stuff of living, how more than 2 Dillion 
men, women and children are to be fed, and sheltered, and clothed, and 


whether or not they are to live in 
in the yr 1975.” 


By excessive breeding and abuse 
of the land mankind has backed it- 
self into an ecological—environmen- 
tal—trap. By a lopsided use of ap- 
plied science it has been living on 
promissory notes. Now, all over the 
world, the notes are falling due. 
Payment cannot be postponed much 
longer. Fortunately, we still may 
choose between payment and utter- 
ly disastrous bankruptcy on a world 
scale. 

When I write “we” I mean every 
person who reads a newspaper 
printed on pulp from vanishing 
forests. I mean every man and 
woman who eats a meal drawn 
from steadily shrinking lands. Every- 
one who flushes a toilet, and there- 
by pollutes a river, wastes fertile 
organic matter and helps to lower 
a water table. 

Everyone who puts on a wool gar- 
ment derived from  overgrazed 
ranges cut by the little hoofs and 
gullied by the rains, sending runoff 
and topsoil into the rivers down- 
stream, flooding cities hundreds of 
mi’s away. Especially do I mean 
men and women in overpopulated 
countries who produce excessive 
rmumbers of children who, unhap- 
pily, cannot escape their fate as 
hostages to the forces of misery and 
disaster that lower upon the hori- 
zon of our future. 

If we are to escape the crash we 
must abandon all thought of living 
unto ourselves. We form an earth- 
company, and the lot of the Indi- 
ana farmer can no longer be iso- 
lated from that of the Bantu. This 
is true, not only in John Donne’s 
mystical sense, in the meaning of 
brotherhood that makes starving 
babies in Hindustan the concern of 
Americans; but in a direct, physi- 
cal sense. An eroding hillside in 
Mexico or Yugoslavia affects. the 
living standard and probability of 
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peace, tomorrow, and nezt yr, and 


survival of the American people. We 
cannot escape our responsibility, 
since it is to ourselves. e 

Today’s white bread may force a 
break in the levees, and flood New 
Orleans next spring. This yr’s wheat 
from Australia’s eroding slopes may 
flare into a Japanese war 3 decades 
hence. Comic books from the flanks 
of the Nevado de Toluca in 1948 
may close Mexico City’s factories in 
1955. We must develop our sense of 
time, and think of the availability 
of beefsteaks not only for this Sat- 
urday but for the Saturdays of our 
old age, and of our children and 
grandchildren’s youth. The day has 
long since passed when a senator 
may callously demand, “What has 
posterity ever done for me?” Pos- 
terity is of our making, as is the 
world in which it will have to live. 

The two curves of population and 
the means of survival have long 
since crossed. Ever more rapidly 
they are drawing apart. The farther 
they are separated the more diffi- 
cult will it be to draw them to- 
gether again. 

The human race is caught in a 
situation as concrete as a pair of 
shoes two sizes too small. We must 
understand that, and stop blaming 
economic systems, the weather, bad 
luck, or callous saints. This is the 
beginning of wisdom, and the Ist 
step on the long road back. 

The 2nd step is dual—the control 
of populations and the restoration 
of resources. Unless we take these 
steps and begin to swing into them 
soon—unless, in short, man read- 
justs his way of living, in its fullest 
sense, to the imperatives imposed 
by the limited resources of his en- 
vironment—we may as well give up 
all hope of continuing civilized life. 
Like Gadarene swine, we shall rush 
down a war-torn slope to a barbari- 
an existence in the blackened rubble. 





Labor Day 
EpGAR DAN’L KRAMER 


The celebration of Labor Day in 
the U S was ist begun by the 
Knights of Labor who paraded in 
N Y in 1882 and again in 1884. 
Following their lead, other workers 
began action to have the day made 
a legal holiday. The 1st law to that 
effect was passed in Ore on Feb 21, 
1887, with the other states following 
soon after. Celebrated on the Ist 
Monday in Sept, the day has be- 
come a sort of line of demarcation 
between the summer holiday season 
and the start of autumn business. 

The Fourth Commandment, in 
Exodus 20: 9-11, is considered to be 
the 1st labor legislation of all. 

This poem is reprinted from Good 
Business. 


To those who labor with their cal- 
loused hands; 
Who mine the coal and make the 
clanging steel; 
Who from .the forests wrest new, 
fertile lands; 


Who build tall towers where the 
planets reel; 
Who fashion houses, factories, and 
ships; 
Who work with wrench and bar, 
with plow and hoe; 
Who joying in their strength, come 
to glad grips 
With mighty forces that the ages 
know, 


We give high praise and humbly 
bend the knee 


Before the glory of their lasting 


worth 

That shapes their dreams into 
reality 

And mystically blesses all the 
earth, 


Because through toil and sweat 
the seeking clod 

Gropes back through Eden to 
discover God. 








A lady suffering from some vexa- 
tious ailment went to her doctor the 
other day, and he gave her a pre- 
scription that, he said with excep- 
tional candor, might do her some 
good and certainly wouldn’t do her 
harm. She hasn’t touched the medi- 
cine yet, tho, because when her 
pharmacist read the prescription, he 
said, “My God! Are they using this 
on humans now?”—New Yorker. a 

The height of something or 

other: A comedian timing to a 

split second a joke 250 yrs old.— 

Grit. 


The popular novelist, Kathleen 
Norris, numbers herself among the 
vast army of travelers who consider 
the passport photo the most de- 
pressing of travel aids. 

Entering the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro during a South American 
tour, Mrs Norris appraised her pic- 
ture and then declared: 

“If the port authorities don’t rec- 
ognize me from this atrocious pic- 
ture I can’t go ashore, but if they 
do—if they do—lI’'ll jump over- 
board!” — Sentinel Star. (Cobourg, 
Canada) b 

Said a friend to a school teacher: 
“I’m so glad you're planning to con- 
tinue your education at the univ 
this summer. Are you working for 
your M S degree?” 

Repl’d the teacher: “Yes, officially 
for an M §S, and unofficially for an 
M R S.”—lIllinois Western Argus. ¢ 


“ ” 


A pretty compliment for gold 
nowadays would be to say that 
it is worth its weight in beef- 
steaks.—St Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Bob Hawk was discussing fem- 
inine styles with an elderly male 
contestant on his NBC quiz show. 

“I suppose,” said Hawk, “you re- 
member the wasp-like waists?” 

“Remember!” snorted the man. 
“That’s when I got stung!”—Chi- 
cago Sun-Times d 

The bachelor roomer called on 
his girl every night. Finally the 
landlady asked him why he didn’t 
marry her. He’d evidently given it 
a lot of thought, because he repl’d 
instantly: 
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GOOD STQRIES® 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JOHN VAN TARR 

At a Hollywood party which I 
attended some time ago my host 
nodded to a bleached, middle- 
aged fright and whispered to 
me, “That woman’s got $20 mil- 
lion!” 

“She needs ’em,” I suggested. 

“You're crazy!” he repl’d. “She 
doesn’t need more than 10.”— 
True. 





“Why, if I married her, where’d 
I go every night? I’d be stuck at 
home!”—Rocky Mountain Empire 
Magazine. e 


The man about to board a train 
was worried about the station clocks. 
There was 20 min’s difference be- 
tween the one in the office and the 
one in the waiting room. Finally he 
questioned a porter who made a 
survey of the 2 clocks and shook 
his head doubtfully. 

Then the porter brightened sud- 
denly and said: “It don’t make a 
bit o’ difference about dem clocks. 
De train goes at fo’ ten, no mattah 
what.”—Tezxas Outlook. f 


Man’s Cigarette Lighter: The 
spirit is willing, but the flash is 
weak.—Calgary Albertan. 

The small daughter watched her 
mother soberly while she marked 
her ballot at the polls, then re- 
marked, “You voted for the man 
you loved best, didn’t you, Mother?” 

“Gracious, child!” exclaimed the 
mother. “Why did you ask that?” 

“Because you put a kiss by his 
name.”—Highways of Happiness, hm, 
Central Culvert Corp’n. g 

History is a record of how 
other nations have always been 
wrong.—Banking. 

A shabbily-dressed fellow. ap- 
proached and asked for half a dol- 
lar to buy a meal. “Why don’t you 
go to a city free-meal station?” I 
said. 


The panhandler looked dejected. 
“Gosh,” he whined, “don’t you ever 
like to eat out?”—-HENNY YOUNGMAN, 
quoted by Hy GarpDNeER, in Parade. h 


Ralph Waldo Emerson told Whit- 
tier that he had always handled re- 
quests for autographs until “the 
applications came to be counted by 
hundreds.” Thereafter he had simp- 
ly ignored them. 

“But what do you do when they 
enclose stamps?” asked Whittier. 


“Oh,” said Emerson, “the stamps 
come in handy.”—Sat Review of 
Literature. i 


The city youngster was roaming 
around in the country when he 
found a pile of empty condensed 
milk cans. 

“Hey, guys,” he called excitedly, 
“come here quick! I’ve found a 


cow’s nest.” — Indiana Telephone 
News. 
ConFeTII: the stuff used to 


honor today’s heroes, made 
from newspaper stories about 
yesterday’s heroes.—LEE SOLTERS. 


The slovenliness of the church 
janitor came under discussion at 
the board meeting and it was gen- 


_€rally agreed that he would have 


to be discharged. But kind-hearted 
Mrs Smith intervened on the side 
of mercy. 

“I hate to see the old fellow go,” 
she exclaimed pityingly. “He may be 
dirty and unkempt on the outside, 
but, my friends, I am sure he is 
clean and pure on the inside. Do 
we have to discharge him?” 

Came the wry challenge from an- 
other mbr: “That, or turn the old 
fellow inside out.”—Pure Oil News, 
hm, Pure Oil Co. k 


An old woman was summoned as 
@ witness to tell what she knew 
about a fight in her house. She in- 
sisted that it didn’t am’t to much 
but the judge was persistent and fi- 
nally persuaded her to tell the story 
of the whole fracas. 

“Well, I tell ye, Jedge, it didn’t 
really am’t to nothin’. Fust I 
knowed about it Tom Harris called 
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Jim Beane a liar ’n Jim knocked 
him down with a stick o’ wood. One 
o’ Tom’s friends then cut Jim, 
slicin’ a big chunk out o’ him. Then 
Bill Horne, who was a friend oO’ 
Jim’s, shot the other feller ’n 2 more 
shot him, ’n 3 or 4 others got cut 
right smart by somebody. That 
natcherly caused some excitement, 
Jedge, *’n then they commenced 


fightin’.” — Grace M WILLIAMs, 
Tracks, hm, C & O Ry. l 
poorer 

Aaaaaaah... Aw, heck! | 


| 
| To show his ability as a word 
| painter, a famous advertising | 
| man wrote this vacation notice, 
| guaranteed to tempt the most | 
| difficult to please: ° 
| Here the weary traveler from 
the bustling, sweltering city finds 
solitude, quiet, and cool breezes. 
Here, where life is primitive with 
only an occasional touch of the | 
ultra-modern—a veritable fairy- | 
land of fantastic shapes and bi- | 
zarre figures—the wayfarer dis- | 
covers at last the perfect vaca- | 
tion land. Pitch your camp here; | 
breathe deeply of the strangely | 
aromatic atmosphere; explore the | 
| strange terrain where interesting, | 
| Ofttimes valuable souvenirs may | 
j be picked up and had for the | 
| taking. For a most unusual va- 
| cation, at almost no cost, come 
| to the city dump!—JoHN A FER- 
| RAL, Volta Review. m 


Mark Twain frequently went with- 
cut collar or tie. Whenever he 
called on neighbors so informally 
Gressed, his wife was very much 
disturbed. One afternoon he ret’d 
from a call and was lectured by his 
wife because he had worn neither 
collar nor tie. Mr Clemens went to 
his study and prepared a pkg which 
he sent to his recent host. The note 
accompanying the pkg read: 

“Just a little while ago I visited 
you for something like a half-hr 
minus my collar and tie. The miss- 
ing articles are enclosed. Will you 
kindly gaze at them for 30 min’s 
and then return them to me?”— 
Christian Science Monitor. n 

The woman was seated at an out- 
door cafe with a group of friends. 
She was criticising most of the 
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hope you'll enjoy your breakfast, 
sir, but there’s not much in these 
things when they’re cleaned out.”— 
Northwestern Bell, hm, Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. q 


“ ” 


Sign in a Beverly Hills bakery 
store window: “Pies like mother 
used to make before she learned 
to play rummy.”—Milwaukee Jnl. 


“ ” 


Albert Einstein lives in Princeton 
in a little house in which, tho it 
has only 2 stories, a lift has been 
installed. When a visitor expressed 
surprise, the great scientist repl’d: 
“T really didn’t want it. But the 
contractor who suggested it to me 
seemed so keen on the idea that I 
hadn’t the heart to refuse him.”— 


Carrefour. (Paris) r 


“But these matches aren’t foreign 
objects,” he repl’d, “they were made 
in the U S.”—FrankK G HakrkIis, 
Times-Picayune New Orleans States 
Magazine. p 

Some people are like coffee— 

98% of the active ingredients 

have been removed from the 

bean.—Johnson Way,hm, John- 
son Printing Co, Tulsa, Okla. 


“ ” 


A boarder bought some sausages 
and asked his landlady to cook 
them for his breakfast. 

“How’ll I cook them?” she asked. 

“Just fry ’em like fish,” repl’d 
the boarder. 

The next morning when the land- 
lady served them, she remarked: “I 
people in her little world and speak- 
ing ill of the rest. Finally she called 
the waiter to order some milk. 

The latter, who had heard much 
of her conversation, inquired softly, 
“Would milady prefer it in a sau- 
cer?” — Mundo Argentino. (QUOTE 
translation) o 

Humanity is divided into 2 
classes: those in the swim and 
those in the soup.——Dublin Opin- 
ion. 

A young boy was placing the ends 
of wooden matches in his ears. His 
mother cautioned him, “Don’t place 
foreign objects in your ears, son. 
They may hurt your hearing.” 





CIO News featured a unique cover 
design the wk of Aug 9th. Dead 
centered on a blank front page was 
a 2-liner in small print: “This page 
is as bare as the record of accom- 
plishment of the 80th Congress at 
its special session.” Which dovetails 
with a classic remark by Sen CarRL 
Hatcu, of N Mez, on the same sub- 
ject. Said Hatcu to his GOP col- 
leagues: “Nothing from nothing 
leaves you.” . . Hot out of the 
Anything-for-a-Laugh Dep’t comes 
an item from a Parisian magazine 
noting an American Overseas Air- 
lines flight to a small Arctic Circle 
village named “Hell.” Seems ticket 
sales are booming—but few travel- 
lers actually use them, except to 
show friends as evidence of a visit 
to and safe ret’n from the under- 
world. In same category is Milwau- 
kee Jnl headline which claims you 
can visit “Holy Land” (within Wau- 
kesha county, Wis) on 5 gal’s of gas 
—from Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Beth- 
any and Moriah to Jericho. And we 
may as well add to this travelogue 
the information that in the Black 
Forest in Germany, there is a Valley 
of Hell adjacent to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, which is on a mountain. . . 
Among current “slips that pass in 
the type” is an Indianapolis Star 
front page story about the radio 
contract signed by Mrs ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT and daughter, Mrs ANNA 
ROOSEVELT BOETTIGER. After describ- 
ing the type of discussion program 
the women would take part in, the 
Star tacked on a final line: “An in- 
halator was used vainly by police.” 


Whenever folks get to discussing 
freak weather, I’m reminded of the 
gale we had down in our section of 
the country, back in ’38. Brother, 
let me tell you, that was a wind! 
It blew so hard it took all the 
paint off the barn in Atlanta, Ga— 
and repainted one in Jacksonville, 
Fla!—Prerry GOODWIN, Argosy. s 





When College Is a Waste of Time 
—STANLEY FRANK, Elks Magazine, 
8-48. 

The Republic’s most talented and 
ambitious young people have been 
trifling away one of the best yrs 
of their lives by submitting meekly 
to a tradition as archaic as bund- 
ling. This misspent yr has not been 
passed in poolrooms, on st corners 
whistling at girls, or in other ami- 
able pastimes frowned upon by 
austere elders. It has been lost in 
the classrooms of our colleges. 

Students are kept under glass for 
4 yrs by an outmoded system which 
requires them to buckle down only 
8 mo’s a yr. Four bright college yrs 
are a luxury the students, the col- 
leges and the country no longer can 
afford. Not in the face of evidence 
strongly suggesting that a better, 
and perhaps cheaper, education can 
be obtained in 3 yrs by extending 
the academic calendar to 45 wks. 

Utilizing a healthy, vibrant 

| youngster’s efforts only 32 or 34 
wks a yr is clearly an economic 
and social waste. Boys and girls, 
between 17 and 22, holding mo- 
notonous jobs in offices, factories, 
stores and farms, are fortunate 
if they get a 2-wk vacation. With 

a 45-wk curriculum, it would 

seem that a college student en- 

gaged in stimulating work in 

agreeable surroundings should 

thrive on a 5-wk summer vaca- 

tion, plus a wk’s recess at both 
| Christmas and Easter. 


The time-lag in education is dis- 
couraging many of our ablest young 
people from entering the professions 
the nation needs for its continuous 
welfare, security and technological 
advance, 

Doctors, teachers, lawyers, engi- 
neers, research scientists, dentists, 
architects and industrial designers 
are in their late 20’s before entering 
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the productive phase of their lives. 
That, in turn, results in shorter ca- 
reers and smaller families among 
the educated upper middle class, 
which is the strength of our society. 

What about the added expense to 
colleges? Boards of trustees will be 
interested to learn that a college 
is the same as an industrial plant 
in that it is cheaper proportionately, 
to operate the yr ’round than on a’ 
part-time basis. Further, the col- 
leges will be getting % more rev- 
enue from undergraduates each yr, 
altho the total cost to the individual 
will remain the same. 

There is such a desperate short- 
age of college facilities that young- 
sters are looking for openings in 
freshman classes as frantically as 
adults are seeking housing. . . Edu- 
cation is contagious; in the last 
70 yrs the nat’l population has 
tripled, but the college population 
has multiplied 33 times. Colleges 
must make more use of their facili- 
ties. Their insistence on retaining 
the 32-wk yr verges on criminal 
neglect. 

Pres Truman’s Commission on | 
| Higher Education predicted that | 
| a minimum of 4,600,000 students 
| should—must—be in our colleges 
| by 1960 if the U S is to retain 

its democratic and technological 
leadership. 


What Excuse Could 
You Possibly Offer? 


Sept theme of the Nat'l Safety 
Council: “Give the kids a brake.” 

The opening of the school yr 
brings a renewed plea to careless 
drivers to take extra precautions 
with the increased number of chil- 
dren on the sts and playgrounds. 
In keeping with this important 
safety campaign is an “Open Letter 
from a Father to a Speeding Driv- 
er,” reprinted from The Jaqua Way, 
hm, Jaqua Adv Co: 


| One for the Record... 
| “It is clear to anyone who even 
| stops to think, that in case of a 
| coming war the entire nation 
| would have to take up arms, and 
| that therefore millions would be 
| driven toward the enemy with 
| bad, insufficient, or half-finished 
| training. One must not forget that 
the shortage of trained soldiers 
could easily lead, at the begin- 
ning of a war, to losing that war. 
The army educates men only to 
be reliable, decent members of 
the community, men who in the 
hour of need and danger will 
feel themselves united in loyalty 
with the nation; and who, should 
fate confront them with the 
sternest ordeal, will defend the 
freedom of their people with 
| bravery and with honor.” 
| These are not the words of the 
| 80th Congress, adjourned. They 
| are the words of Adolf Hitler, 
| said to be deceased. — MILTON 
| Maver, “Caesar & God,” Pro- 


| gressive, 8-'48. 


I saw you barely miss a little boy 
on a tricycle this afternoon and 
heard you yell, “Get the h--- out 
of the way! Don’t you know better 
than to ride in the st?” He didn’t 
answer because he hasn’t learned 
to talk very well yet. So I’m going 
to answer for him. 

No, the little boy doesn’t know 
any better than to ride his tricycle 
in the st. He has been warned not 
to, but little boys don’t always heed 
warnings. Some adults don’t either, 
especially traffic warnings; for ex- 
ample, the one limiting the speed 
of automobiles. . . 

If you should kill a child, how 
would you feel facing its parents? 
What excuse could you give them 
for having robbed them of their 
dearest possession? More important: 
what excuse could you possibly offer 
Him whose Kingdom is made up of 
little children? 


Children, my hasty friend, were 
here long before you or your auto- 
mobile were thought of. All the 
automobiles on earth are not worth 
the life of one little boy. We don’t 
know what that little boy may be 
someday. He may be a great doctor, 
or writer, even Pres. But we know 
what you are, and it’s unimportant. 
We could get along without you, but 
we can’t spare a single little boy 
on this st. 
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